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Executive Summary 



B y themselves, technologies are only tools. They cannot create 
new products, solve problems, or deliver quality work 
instrumental to the prosperity of the United States. They are only 
effective when put to use by those who can master them. Today’s 
students must have access to such technologies in order to become 
masters of today’s knowledge and meet national demands for 
qualified workers, educated consumers, and responsible citizens. But 
in some communities with school budget cutbacks, overcrowded 
classes, poorly trained teachers, and limited parental involvement, 
students are not being prepared well enough to meet those demands. 



• Almost 60 percent of U.S. schools 
are low-tech, lacking adequate 
classroom technology and, at best, 
having only outdated and 
inadequate technology. 

• Only 67 percent of high school 
math classes, 19 percent of English 
classes, and 3 percent of social 
studies classes integrate technology 
into learning. 

• Elementary and middle schools are 
not utilizing technology to 
communicate with parents: Only 12 
percent use World Wide Web sites 
and 11 percent use e-mail. 

The scenario is not hopeless, however. 

U.S. schools are projected to have spent 
about $5.2 billion on educational technol- 
ogy during school year 1997-98, a 21 per- 
cent rise from 1996-97. By 1998, they are 
expected to spend $12 million for online 
and subscription-based services, double 
the amount spent in 1995. In addition, the 
number of schools with Web sites jumped 
from 134 in January 1995 to 2,850 in June 
1996. And 87 percent of schools that do 
not have access to the Internet plan to 
secure access in the near future. 



The rising awareness of technology’s 
importance, combined with nationwide 
concerns that the future workforce will be 
ill-prepared to fill technology and knowl- 
edge positions, has led corporate America 
to take an active role in helping students 
meet high academic expectations, stan- 
dards, and achievements. With both the 
financial and human resources to lead the 
effort, businesses across the United States 
have joined with partners from the public 
and private sectors to create a variety of 
programs that infuse technology into 
schools, train teachers to become more 
familiar with computers and the Internet, 
and forge a stronger link between parents 
and their children’s education. 

Still, the challenge to use technology to 
foster, guide, and strengthen employee and 
family involvement in education efforts is 
monumental. Six major hurdles exist, but 
effective partnerships and projects have 
begun to successfully chip away at them. 

Limited Parental Involvement 

Lack of time appears to be the largest bar- 
rier to family involvement in education. 
The increase in the number of single-par- 
ent households, those with dual income 
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earners, and those with parents working 
more than one job, has led to a sharp 
decline in how much time is spent helping 
children with their education. Such inte- 
gral involvement also suffers from many 
parents who do not feel that schooling is 
their responsibility or who lack self-confi- 
dence in school settings. Others simply do 
not know how to get involved. 

Corporate experiences that focus on this 
challenge include: 

• The American Business 
Collaboration for Quality 
Dependent Care’s Bridge Project 
(designed by WFD, Inc.) uses 
voice-messaging technology to 
help connect parents and teachers. 
Parents in communities where 22 
“champion” corporations have a 
visible presence can access 
information via touch-tone 
telephone at any time. 

• The FamilyEducation Network 

has built a free, easy-to-use Web 
site that encourages parents to learn 
more about their children’s schools 
and the educational world at-large. 
The site can be accessed by 
computers at school computer labs, 
public libraries, other community 
centers, and parents’ offices. 

Technology Illiteracy Among Teachers and 
Students 

Acquiring computer skills and the ability 
to use technology to improve learning and 
productivity is critical for students to 
achieve high academic performance, yet 
many teachers and schools are still on the 
fringes of the Information Era. Only 14 
percent of public school teachers had 
more than eight hours of training in edu- 
cational technology during the 1993-94 



school year. And as of 1996, 18 states still 
did not require training in technology for 
all teachers seeking certification. 

• Nortel’s Teacher Training Program 
helps address the computer 
technology needs of local school 
teachers in North Carolina. Nortel 
employees, who developed and 
wrote training manuals, volunteer 
their Saturdays to train teachers 
and administrators at the 
company’s Research Triangle 
facilities. On an individual basis 
and at no cost, teachers have been 
trained in a broad range of 
beginning and advanced programs. 

Unequal Community-Based Learning 

Low-income students have much less access 
to technology in both schools and homes. In 
some urban and mral schools with high con- 
centrations of low-income children, the stu- 
dent:computer ratio often exceeds the 
already high national average of 9:1. On the 
homefront, only 11 percent of families with 
an income of less than $20,000 owned a 
personal computer, compared with 56 per- 
cent for those with an income of $50,000. 

• The Boston Private Industry 
Council recruits business support 
for The Boston Compact’s 
Community Learning Centers, a 
city wide effort to connect all of the 
city’s schools and community 
learning centers to the Internet 
with a starter network in each 
school. In addition to ensuring that 
all 125 Boston schools are online 
by fall 1998, private and public 
sector partners support rewiring of 
schools, reducing student:computer 
ratios, technology training for 
teachers and families, and 
technical assistance. 
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• IBM Corporation’s Wired for 
Learning-Reinventing Education 
Projects fosters communication and 
more active participation among 
school, home, and community by 
enabling delivery of information 
through the World Wide Web. 

Through a range of applications, 
registered user groups — parents, 
teachers, community members, and 
students — have “secure” access to a 
range of student learning 
information, work, and achievement 
any time from school, home, offices, 
community centers, and other 
networked community locations. 

A Poorly Prepared Future Workforce 

Business and community organizations are 
facing growing demands for qualified 
knowledge workers. Current needs cannot 
be met, and associated challenges relating 
to future productivity, recruitment, reten- 
tion, and company growth are mounting. 

By 2000, 60 percent of jobs will require 
skills with information technologies. But 
studies from around the country reveal a 
future workforce that is not up to the task. 
For example, in Virginia, only 38 percent of 
applicants who apply for technical positions 
have the necessary skills. And in Maryland, 
38 percent of 335 surveyed employers 
reported that a lack of skilled workers has 
had a negative impact on their ability to do 
business, and 43 percent said that skilled- 
worker shortages have prevented them from 
expanding their facilities. 

• Cisco Systems, Inc.’s Networking 
Academies, a partnership program 
of schools, government, and 
industry, educates and certifies high 
school and college students to 
design, build, operate, and maintain 
computer networks through a 
program that provides teacher 
training, a Web-based curriculum, 



and a complete suite of lab 
equipment. This enables graduates 
to be strong network administrators, 
designers, and troubleshooters. 

• Hewlett-Packard Company’s HP 

E-Mail Mentor Program uses 
telementoring to match HP 
volunteers with students in math, 
science, communication, and 
career/education planning. Through 
exchanges with HP professionals 
worldwide, students see how math 
and science are used every day, 
which strengthens their sense of the 
relevance of these subjects to their 
future life as adults. 

Overlooking Special Populations 

Many of the parents who feel uncomfort- 
able in school settings do not speak English 
as their first language or have children with 
disabilities. They require additional support 
to be involved with their children’s educa- 
tion, but workplace support is often limited 
or non-existent and school schedules that 
foster greater involvement are frequently 
inconvenient. They remain largely unin- 
formed about special instructional materials 
and methods required of them to support 
their children at home. Further, teachers 
who work with special student populations 
are often isolated and do not have access to 
the most current technologies. 

• Scholastic Inc. and the Center for 
Applied Special Technology have 
collaborated in the publication of 
Wiggle Works, an early-literacy, 
bilingual series that also incorporates 
universally designed CD-ROMs for 
each book. This software can be 
used by everyone including children 
with learning disabilities, physical 
challenges, sensory impairments, 
and reading challenges, as well as 
those with extraordinary abilities. 
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• Mattel Foundation, in partnership 
with the Alliance for Technology 
Access to support the Family 
Learning Program (FLP), brings 
technology into the lives of students 
with special needs. Through the 
imaginative application of computer 
technology, Mattel’s FLP provides 
participants with the hardware, 
software, wiring, and technical 
support necessary to go online as 
well as with a closed listserve and 
Web site for schools to share 
resources and creations, find pen 
pals, and make other online 
connections. 

Technology as an Ancillary Tool 

Technology is currently not integrated as a 
tool to manage, deliver, and inform 
instruction throughout and across aca- 
demic disciplines. Although computer 
training is gradually becoming more avail- 
able to teachers, more than 50 percent of 
teachers do not have access to training for 
integrating technology into the classroom 
and making it integral rather than purely 
ancillary to the core of instruction. 

• AT&T’s Learning Network is 
designed to bring AT&T technology 
and extensive support services to 
every public and private elementary 
and secondary school in the United 
States. The Learning Network’s free 
online support services includes a 
teacher tutorial on how to use the 
Internet; a Web tour to guide teachers 
through various education-related 
uses of the Web; and AskLN, an 
exclusive mentoring/coaching 
program for teachers, by teachers, 

on how to integrate technology into 
lesson plans and classroom activities. 



• Arthur Andersen & Co.’s School 
of the Future Program has 
designed a fundamentally new 
education system, a modern 
version of a one-room school that 
uses technology to support self- 
directed learning. Management 
and delivery of instruction through 
the use of technology tools 
encourages learners to navigate 
varied pathways of knowledge and 
to work effectively in teams. 

• Microsoft Corp.’s Anytime 
Anywhere Learning Program 
partners with schools and families 
to provide students and teachers 
access to a personal computer and 
online information anytime, 
anywhere. Students are taking 
responsibility for their own 
learning, and the laptops and 
software allow teachers to 
customize instruction to fit 
students’ individual needs. 

Early results of business partnerships are 
promising, but it is still too soon to gauge 
the impact of technology on student per- 
formance, the management and delivery 
of instruction, and family and employee 
involvement in education. Certainly, busi- 
ness’ wealth of practical experience with 
technology has enabled viable programs 
to develop and flourish in the 1990s 
where none had existed before. As tech- 
nology becomes more firmly implanted in 
schools, such business-led programs 
aimed at making students, teachers, and 
families more technologically competent 
and involved with one another are bound 
to proliferate. 
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Introduction 



^Tn today’s fast-paced, information-based world, in which we 
A seem to have ever less free time, it is important to develop 
innovative, practical, and productive ways to help parents find 
the time to connect with their children and communities to 
strengthen the bonds with their schools. Technology can be this 
kind of tool, by supplementing traditional learning, providing 
creative methods of teaching, and building and enhancing links 
between businesses, families, and schools. Businesses have an 
important role in integrating these kinds of technology into the 
workplace both to increase productivity and to facilitate 
employee communications with their children’s schools and 
improve learning. This report is an important guide to what we 
can and should do to further these kinds of connections.” 

— Richard W. Riley 
U.S. Secretary of Education 




The future success of the United States 
depends on the ability of today’s students 
to meet national demands for high-tech 
workers, educated consumers, and respon- 
sible citizens. Students with technology 
skills can create new products, solve prob- 
lems, and deliver quality work instrumen- 
tal to the prosperity of the United States. 

If all of today’s students do not have 
access to technology opportunities, their 
future and, indeed, the future of the nation 
itself are in jeopardy. 

Preparing students for a high-tech future 
is a monumental challenge that no one 
stakeholder group can overcome alone. 
Family involvement is a key ingredient in 
efforts aimed at helping young Americans 
meet high educational expectations, stan- 
dards, and achievement. However, such 
involvement will only partially succeed if 
it stands in isolation. When combined 
with dedicated participation from corpo- 
rate America, the potential for great 



progress can be harnessed to break the 
barriers of time and place to achieve bot- 
tom-line objectives for a wide range of 
stakeholders: employers and employees, 
families, schools, teachers, students, and 
the community-at-large. 

How can business help meet these chal- 
lenges as a community stakeholder? What 
roles can it play in this effort? And how 
can technology tools be used to support, 
facilitate, and guide this process of 
strengthening employee and family 
involvement in education? Using 
Technology to Strengthen Employee and 
Family Involvement in Education provides 
some answers to these questions through a 
variety of research, survey data, and case 
studies about corporate experiences. 

This report demonstrates how businesses 
can use technology to foster, guide, and 
strengthen employee and family involve- 
ment in education within both their com- 
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panies and their communities through 
efforts that: 

• support professional/skills 
development for teachers, families, 
and students; 

• strengthen community-based 
learning; 

• better prepare the workforce; 

• support educational improvement 
for special populations; and 

• make technology integral to 
schooling and learning. 

Business believes that investments in 
technology can help increase a school’s 
capacity to accomplish its goals, effi- 
ciency, and effectiveness. With technol- 
ogy comes many new and complex 
management issues for schools (as it has 
for business). Technology can be used to: 

• communicate between 
families/homes and schools on 
student progress and school 
activities; 

• automate a range of administrative 
tasks (budgets, purchasing, hiring, 
scheduling, maintenance); 



• help schools make better decisions 
about the management and delivery 
of instruction; 

• provide access to and improve 
professional development; 

• improve learning and students’ 
attitudes about learning; 

• assess, analyze, and report student 
performance, and use data to 
improve student learning; and 

• develop and implement a school’s 
technology infrastructure, including 
investments in hardware and 
software, maintenance, upgrading, 
networks, software research and 
development, and ongoing 
coordination and support. 

Business also knows that the understand- 
ing, use, and application of interactive 
digital technologies foster exploratory envi- 
ronments. Children who talk and listen 
while working on school projects can be 
stimulated, engaged, and sustained in ver- 
balization, discussion, and collaborative 
learning. Interaction, collaboration, and 
problem-solving (as well as self-confi- 
dence) are also furthered through computer 
simulations, telecommunications, long- 
distance learning, and telecommunications 
connections to real-world resources. 
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Challenges and Solutions 



A lthough technologies are transforming all aspects of daily 
life, it is important to remember that they are only tools; 
their success is not in being, but in being used successfully to help 
accomplish particular goals and objectives. The discussion that 
follows examines challenges and solutions to using technology to 
strengthen employee and family involvement in education. When 
examining these challenges and solutions, areas of focus include: 
family involvement in education; access and equity; technology 
literacy; achieving demonstrated results; and investment costs. 



Even fewer parents report involvement in 
school governance activities such as attend- 
ing meetings of the local school board or 
getting involved in an advisory council or 
other group that helps set school policy. 

Yet, the type of parent involvement that 
appears to make the most significant 

Family Concerns About Technology and Their Children’s Education 

Although many parents feel that technology has become a requirement for being an 
informed citizen and a productive worker, they say their children are not taught 
enough mathematics, science, and computer technology. 

Eighty percent of the American public feels that teaching computer skills is 
“absolutely essential” and that it is important to provide the public schools with 
access to global electronic systems such as the Internet. 1 

More than 75 percent of parents have encouraged their children to use a 
computer; 86 percent of this group believes that a computer is the most beneficial 
and effective product they could buy to expand their children’s opportunities. 2 

Fifty-seven percent of households with a combined annual income of more than 
$40,000 have a personal computer, compared with 12 percent of low-income 
homes with a combined income of less than $20,000. 3 

1 Jean Johnson, Assignment Incomplete: The Unfinished Business of Education Reform (New York: Public Agenda, 
October 1995). 

2 U.S. Department of Education, Getting America ' s Students Ready for the 21st Century: Meeting the Technology 
Literacy Challenge (Washington, D.C., June 1996), 

3 Jan Hawkins, Technology in Education: Transition, CCT Reports , Issue No. 15 (New York: Education Development 
Center, Inc., March 1996). 



Employee and Family 
In Education 

The Challenges 

Family involvement is usually limited to 
monitoring a child’s homework assignments 
(especially in the early grades) and course 
selection (usually at the school’s request). 
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difference in student achievement is that 
which physically draws the parent into 
school, such as attending school pro- 
grams, tutoring in the schools, helping 
improve the curriculum and standards, 
and back-to-school nights. Such involve- 
ment alerts students and the school that 
education is important. 

A small percentage of American parents is 
involved in their adolescent children’s edu- 
cation in any meaningful way. Family 
involvement in their children’s education — 
even at its minimum — usually decreases in 
the middle and high school years. 

• Seventy-two percent of students 
ages 10 to 13 say they would like 
to talk to their parents more about 
their homework. 

• About one-sixth of all students 
report that their parents do not care 
whether or not they earn good 
grades in school. 

• Only about 20 percent of parents 
consistently attend school programs; 
more than 40 percent never do. 

• Only 33 percent regularly attend then- 
children’s extracurricular perform- 
ances, such as athletic events or plays. 1 

If lack of parental interest is strongly associ- 
ated with children’s academic difficulties, 
low school achievement, and many adoles- 
cent problem behaviors (alcohol and drug 
abuse, delinquency and violence, suicide, 
sexual precocity, etc.), why aren’t more 
parents involved? Although families and 



teachers want to form relationships or part- 
nerships with each other, they lack the skills, 
information, dispositions, and opportunities 
to do so. In a September 1997 National 
Household Education Survey by the U.S. 
Department of Education, 56 percent of 
mothers in two-parent families were highly 
involved in their children’s education, as 
opposed to 27 percent of fathers. In single- 
parent families, the involvement of lone par- 
ents was about equal (49 percent of single 
mothers and 46 percent of single fathers). 

In another study of single working parents 
conducted by the Center for Work and 
Family, 63 percent of work-family managers 
reported that single-parent employees are 
concerned about their relationships with 
their children’s schools, but they cite diffi- 
culties in maintaining regular communica- 
tions with the schools and thus do not feel 
adequately informed about and sufficiently 
involved with the quality and content of 
their children’s education. 

The lack of time appears to be the largest 
barrier to parents’ involvement in their chil- 
dren’s learning. For instance, employed 
mothers now work an average of 65 hours 
per week. Additional research reveals: 

• Mothers with young children, those 
working two jobs, and women in 
professional positions are working 
at least 70 hours per week. 2 

• Of adults who work 40 hours or less 
per week, 58 percent believe they do 
not have enough time with their 
children; 74 percent who worked 
more than 40 hours per week agree. 3 



1 Laurence Steinberg, Beyond the Classroom: Why School Reform has Failed and What Parents Need to Do (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1996), p. 187. 

2 Juliet B. Schor, The Overworked American: The Unexpected Decline of Leisure (New York: BasicBooks, A Division of 
Harper Collins, 1991). 

3 Families and Work Institute Survey, 1992, in Dan Murphy and Katrina Waiters, Barriers to Family Involvement in 
Schools (Washington, D.C.: Policy Studies Associates, May 1996). 
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• Fully 30 percent of parents say 
they feel frustrated because they 
cannot find enough time to help 
their children at school; 23 percent 
cite difficulties created by the 
demands of raising other children. 

• Nearly 20 percent of parents of 
elementary school students state 
that a key difficulty is getting time 



off from work to participate in 
events at their children’s school. 4 

Parents do not see schooling as their 
responsibility. Some parents believe that 
schooling should be left to education 
experts, and that the family’s role is one 
of caring and nurturing outside of school 
Yet when parents are involved at school, 
children are more likely to perform well. 



4 A Study of Attitudes Among the Parents of Primary-School Children, Hand in Hand: Parents, Schools, Communities 
United for Kids, Marttilla & Kiley, Inc., 1995, p. 13 



What Parents Want or Expect From Their Schools 

Findings from a spring 1996 survey of parents of elementary and middle school 
students (Grades 1-8) on family involvement in education by the Partnership for 
Family Involvement in Education, the U.S. Department of Education, and the GTE 
Foundation revealed the following information: 

• 88 percent reported that their children’s schools treat them as important 
partners in encouraging their children to learn. 

• 62 percent say teachers regularly communicate with them about their 
children’s progress. 

• 79 percent said they wanted to learn more about how to be involved in their 
children’s learning and 77 percent said that teachers could learn more about 
how to do so. 

• 62 percent of elementary school parents (compared with 45 percent of middle 
school parents) say their schools are better in reporting to parents about what 
students should be able to do and know. 

• The new technologies are not widespread as tools for schools to communicate 
with parents. Seventy-six percent reported that their schools usually 
communicate with them through newsletters and phone calls; 21 percent used 
voice mail; 20 percent used community cable television; 12 percent used Web 
sites; and 11 percent used electronic mail. 

• Computer classes, art and music courses, and community service rank high as 
activities for afterschool programs. Ninety-six percent of parents said their 
child would benefit from an after-school program that includes computer 
technology classes. 

Note: Study conducted by the National Opinion Research Center at The University of Chicago. 
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• Only 43 percent of all parents think 
it is extremely important for them 
to be involved in activities at their 
children’s school. 

• Nearly 70 percent of parents 
believe that it is extremely 
important for them to spend time at 
home checking on homework, 
reading with their children, talking 
about events in school, and simply 
being there for their children. 5 

Some parents are uncomfortable and lack 
self-confidence in school settings. Of all par- 
ents, 32 percent say they find it hard to help 
their children because of new and different 
teaching methods; 21 percent say they 
would be more involved in schooling if they 
knew how to get involved. 6 Often they have 
had their own negative school experiences, 
face cultural barriers, or have language com- 
munication problems. Other parents cite dif- 
ficulties in getting support from their 
workplace to attend events or conferences at 
their children’s schools or from schools that 
decline to schedule more convenient oppor- 
tunities for parent involvement. 

Inadvertently, schools can be unwelcoming 
to parents. Teachers lack the time and 
resources to work with parents, fear parent 
interruptions and intrusions, and believe that 
parents do not really care about their chil- 
dren’s education. Schools, like parents, often 
lack the knowledge or understanding of 
policies regarding how to involve parents. 

During the last four years of its grassroots 
efforts conducting technology safety 
workshops for parents across the United 
States, the National PTA has taken a lead- 
ership role in addressing technology 



issues that concern parents — Internet 
safety, content quality, commercialism, 
marketing exploitation, security, and pri- 
vacy. These fears of technology have not 
been isolated; the PTA sees parent educa- 
tion as critical to ensure understanding of 
technology as an essential tool in improv- 
ing children’s learning. It is expected that 
understanding will lead to funding to sup- 
port schools’ technology needs. 

The Solutions 

More than 30 years of private and govern- 
mental research has proven beyond dis- 
pute that there is a positive connection 
between family involvement and student 
success. Different types of family involve- 
ment produce different gains at all grade 
and age levels, but a family’s form of 
involvement is not as important as the 
variety and amount. 

The most accurate predictors of student 
achievement are not income or social 
status, but the extent to which families: 

• create a home environment that 
encourages learning; 

• express high (but not unrealistic) 
expectations for their children’s 
achievement and future careers; and 

• become involved in their children’s 
learning in school and in the 
community. 

Another important factor in raising stu- 
dent achievement appears to be the quality 
of the school’s relationships (partnerships) 
with the families it serves, rather than the 
type of school or who goes there. 



5 A Study of A ttitudes Among the Parents of Primary-School Children, Hand in Hand: Parents, Schools, Communities 
United for Kids , p. 8. 

6 A Study of Attitudes Among the Parents of Primary-School Children, Hand in Hand: Parents, Schools, Communities 
United for Kids, p. 13. 
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Based on the U.S. Department of Education 
survey, technology can help address several 
areas of parent involvement: 

• regular communication between 
teachers and parents on their 
children’s progress; 

• tips for parents on how they can 
help their children learn more; 

• teacher ideas for how parents can 
be more involved in their children’s 
learning; and 

• additional strategies for middle and 
high school teachers and parents to 
communicate. 

However, to have long-lasting gains for stu- 
dents, family involvement must be well- 
planned, inclusive, and comprehensive. 
Children perform best when their parents 
are enabled to play four key roles as teachers, 
supporters, advocates, and decision-makers. 

Developing Teachers, Families, 
and Students 

The Challenges 

Technology literacy is the acquisition of 
computer skills and the ability to use com- 
puters and other technology to improve 
learning, productivity, and performance. 
For U.S. students, technology literacy is 
tied to high academic standards and prepa- 
ration for their future life as adults, work- 
ers, consumers, and citizens. Schools are 
central to the achievement of this literacy, 
but for the most part, they are still on the 
edge of this information revolution: 

• Although the percentage of schools 
using local area networks for 



instruction has increased by nearly 
70 percent every year for the last 
four years, the Educational Testing 
Service determined that even where 
access to technology is available, 
low-income children’s interaction 
with technology is primarily for 
purposes of isolated skills practice 
and remedial exercises. 

• Few teachers have access to needed, 
long-term professional development, 
technical support, and collegial 
networking. Up to 50 percent of 
teachers have little or no experience 
with technology in the classroom, 
according to McKinsey & Co. The 
U.S. Department of Education finds 
that only 14 percent of public school 
teachers had more than eight hours 
of training in educational technology 
during the 1993-94 school year. 

Much of this professional 
development is structured as one-shot 
seminars, but such limited training 
cannot prepare teachers to use 
technology to manage and deliver 
instruction. 

• As of 1996, 18 states still did not 
require training in technology for 
all teachers seeking certification. 7 

The Solutions 

Community-wide training often becomes an 
integral part of this solution. School budgets 
need to be restructured to take into account 
long-term training costs. People preparing to 
become teachers, as well as veteran teach- 
ers, need ongoing training to explore new 
ideas and materials; follow-up consultation 
over an extended time period with mentors 
(when teachers return to classrooms and try 
to implement new practices); and opportuni- 



7 Education Week, Quality Counts: A Report Card on the Condition of Public Education in the 50 States, January 22, 
1997 in Richard J. Coley, John Cradler & Penelope Engel, Computers and Classrooms: The Status of Technology in 
U.S. Schools, Policy Information Center, Educational Testing Service, 1997. 
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ties to exchange ideas with colleagues and 
observe other teachers (to view exemplary 
practices and the process of change). 

Business support to educators. Some corpo- 
rate efforts that address skill development 
needs include online professional support 
networks, training, and telementoring that 
assist in solving technical glitches, give tips 
on how to access particular information, and 
share lesson plans that effectively integrate 
technology into teaching and learning. 
Teacher participation in this professional 
development can be via satellite, fiber 
optics, cable, and online and other distance 
learning delivery systems. 

Turnkey efforts to encourage family involve- 
ment. Business support to high- and low- 
tech networks has helped extend offerings 
of parenting classes and seminars by educa- 
tors. Families are helped to understand what 
and how well their children are learning 
and are encouraged to participate in activi- 
ties to help them. As new learning concepts 
and strategies are internalized, families use 
this knowledge to support their children’s 
learning at home, monitor homework, and 
increase communication with teachers, 
schools, and community learning centers. 
Networks also encourage families to partic- 
ipate more actively in children’s learning 
outside the home or workplace through vol- 
unteering at schools and community learn- 
ing centers, attending school events and 
activities, and serving on committees. 

To extend family and community under- 
standing of and support to technology as a 
tool to improve children’s learning, the use 
and application of technology is being 
taught not only at schools, libraries, and 
community centers, but also where parents 



spend large parts of their day, such as work 
sites (at both large and small businesses), 
doctors’ offices, repair shops, and hospitals. 
Emphasis is placed on encouraging com- 
puter acceptance and use for those who do 
not ordinarily use computers at work. 



Strengthening Community-Based Learning 

The Challenges 

Unequal access for low-income students in 
schools. The U.S. Department of Education 
reports that in 1994, approximately 35 per- 
cent of U.S. schools had access to the 
Internet; in 1997, this percentage jumped to 
78 percent. The percentage of instructional 
rooms in all public schools that were con- 
nected to the Internet increased from 3 per- 
cent in 1994 to 27 percent in 1997. From 
January 1995 to June 1996, the number of 
schools with World Wide Web sites 
increased from 134 to 2,850. The U.S. 
Department of Education also reports that 
87 percent of schools that do not have 
access to the Internet plan to secure access 
in the future. 8 

In spite of some gains related to connectiv- 
ity, there has been a persistent pattern of 
inequity and limited access to technology. 
Only 4 percent of U.S. public schools have 
a computer for every five students; the 
average student:computer ratio is nine to 
one. 9 In the 2 percent of schools with no 
connections in instructional rooms, stu- 
dents have little or no contact with the 
Internet. Even in instructional rooms with 
Internet access, students may not actually 
take advantage of that access. Use of com- 
puters in many elementary schools aver- 
ages two hours per week, and these 
computers are mostly in stand-alone areas 



8 Survey of Internet Access to the Schools, 1994-1997, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Education, February 1998. 

9 Quality Education Data, Technology in Public Schools, 15th Edition, 1996 in School Technology and Readiness Report; 
From Pillars to Progress , Year One (Washington, D.C.: CEO Forum on Education & Technology, October 9, 1997). 
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